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FOREWORD 


I wave been in the habit for some years of giving to my 
own people two or three week-evening addresses in the 
autumn, preparatory to the worship and service of the 
winter. In October of this year I spoke on “The Sig- 
nificance of the Cross in the New Testament.” The 
following pages consist of the notes I made for these 
addresses in the quiet hours of the long summer vaca- 
tion which my generous congregation so willingly gives 
me. I have neither had time nor desire to expand these 
notes into the form which the addresses assumed when 
delivered, and they are printed just as I wrote them 
down. Readers of the great works on the ‘“Atone- 
ment,” perhaps especially those of my old and hon- 
oured friend, Dr. Denney, will be familiar with most 
of my lines of thought. 
G. H. M. 


WELLINGTON CHURCH, October, 1923. 
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The three parts of THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CROSS 
are the outlines of lectures delivered in Wellington 
Church, Glasgow, during October, 1923. 
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I: The Significance of the Cross 
for Jesus 


I: The Significance of the Cross 
for Jesus 


it 


WE are told to-day that we dwell too much upon 
the death of Christ, 


lay too little stress on His life, too much on 
His death. 


We hear that from all to whom sin means little; 


from those to whom Christ is only Teacher or 
Example; 


from the side of Christian Science. 


Let us dwell on the perfect life of Christ—His 
matchless character—and give that, and not the 


Cross, the central place. 
13 
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But for all of us whose rule of faith is the New 
Testament, the relative worth of such things is 
determined 


not by our own predilections or conceptions, 


but by the place they occupy in the New Testa- 
ment. 


If we are to be New Testament Christians—to 
have the outlook of the New Testament—to 
breathe the air of the New Testament—then 
what gets a large place there must have a large 
place in our thought; 


what is primary there must be primary for us; 


what is of high significance there must have 
high significance for us. 
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Now I venture to say that from beginning to 
end of the New Testament nothing is compar- 
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able in significance to the death of Jesus. The 
only thing that can be compared with it is the 
resurrection, and the two are so vitally asso- 
ciated 


that they are rather regarded as two aspects of 
the same event than as two separate events. 


This significance is not only seen in the recurring 
mention of the death of Christ, 


though the great frequency of such mention is 
in itself most notable: 


it is seen still more evidently in the amazing 
range of blessings and benefits that are at- 
tributed to it in the New Testament. 


Christ, through the shedding of His blood, takes 
away our sins—secures the forgiveness of the 
/ sinner—effects a reconciliation between man 
_ and God—is empowered to intercede for us in 
_ Heaven—obtains for us the Holy Spirit. 


All these inestimable blessings are in the New 
Testament attributed to His death, 
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as also are His own exaltation and the conquer- 
ing power of His name (Phil. 2). 


Therefore, whatever men may say or think; 
whatever their predilections or antipathies; 


there can be no question that the Cross is the 
central message—the dominating theme—the 
pivot of the New Testament. 
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And this, remember, is as true of the Gospels as 
of the Epistles. 
If you had a Life of Gladstone in 40 chapters, 


and if of these 40 no fewer than 15 were devoted 
to a minute and detailed account of his last week 
and his death, 


you would at once conclude that these closing 
days were days of extraordinary significance. 


That is exactly the proportion which you find 
in the earliest gospel, St. Mark. 
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_Mark tells the story of the ministry of Jesus in 
16 chapters, and of these no fewer than 6 are 
devoted to the Passion. 


Had he narrated the three years’ ministry on 
the same scale, instead of 16 there would have 
been about 1000 chapters in his book. 

From this it is evident that, 

in the judgment of the earliest evangelist, 

the Passion of our Lord, so far from being an 
experience that could be thrust into the back- 


ground, 


was the experience above all others that needed 
telling forth in most minute detail, 


as being of a significance unparalleled. 
To regard the Cross, then, as of supreme im- 
portance, was not merely the interpretation of 


St. Paul— 


it was not a Pauline shifting of the emphasis— 
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it was the view-point of the first disciples; 


for there is no reason to doubt the old tradition, 
that Mark was in close touch with St. Peter. 
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But now arises this great question: was our 
Lord Himself aware of that significance? 


or did it only dawn upon His followers after His 
death was an accomplished fact? 


Often men do not realise the significance of 
what is happening to them; 


it may seem trivial, and yet to them and others 
may be fraught with incalculable consequences. 


Often again they look on some event in their 
lives as a disappointment, a disaster, or a 
tragedy; 


and yet afterwards it becomes clear to others 
that it was nothing of the kind; 
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but on the contrary was the spring of all their 
usefulness—the beginning of a nobler service— 
the foundation God was laying for loftier char- 
acter and fuller consecration. 


Was Jesus, then, in ignorance of the profound 
significance of His own death? 


- Was it to Him a disappointment, a disaster, a 
tragedy; the dark unfathomable ending of all 
His hopes and dreams, to be borne with what 
resignation He could muster? 


Or did He see that, for all its agony, it was 
something utterly different from that, 


and that His Cross was in reality His crown? 
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There is only one way to answer that great 
question, and that is by a patient study of the 
Gospels; 


by laying aside all our preconceptions, and ac- 
cepting all that the Gospels tell us; 
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I venture to say that any one who does that, 
will rise from his study perfectly convinced that 
for Jesus Himself, His Cross was fraught with 
that immense significance which it has every-. 
where in the New Testament. 
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First take His words, and to begin with 


(a) recall what He said to the two disciples who 
were going to Emmaus (Luke 24). 


These two were in sore perplexity about the 
Cross; 


it had quenched their hopes, and left them deso- 
late; 


to them it was a disappointment, a disaster, a 
tragedy; 


then Jesus assures them it was far from that; it 


was His predestined path to glory, foretold in 
the Old Testament. 


It had not come upon Him unawares, or taken 
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Him by surprise—“Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things?” 


Thus on the one hand you have the two disciples 
perplexed, crushed, baffled by the Cross; 


and on the other hand the risen Lord, with a 
clear, full sense of its significance. 


But these words, it may be said, were spoken 
after the resurrection, and what we want to 
know is, did our Lord realise its significance dur- 
ing His earthly ministry? Let us then 


(6) recall some of His words recorded in the 
Gospel of St. John. 


Take for instance that great saying (John 3. | 


14), ‘““As Moses lifted up the serpent in the) f 


wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be 
lifted up”; 


or this (John 12. 32), “If I be lifted up I will 
draw all men unto Me”; 


or this (John 6. 51), ‘“The bread that I will give 
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(note the future) is My flesh (which I will give) 
for the life of the world”; 


or this (John 10. 11), “The Good Shepherd 
giveth His life for the sheep.” 


There the Cross, so far from being a tragedy, is 
viewed by Jesus, on the testimony of His own 
lips, as the source of safety for the world—the 
secret of attraction for the world—the satisfac- 
tion of hunger for the world. 


All that Paul declared about the Cross—all the 
tremendous importance accorded it in gospel- 


preaching— 


all the passionate clinging to it of the Chris- 
tian— 


is contained in and explained by these state- 
ments; 


and these statements are from the lips of Christ 
Himself. 


But some one may say the Gospel of St. John is 
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a late book, reflecting the mind of the Church 
when it began to brood and ponder. So 


(c) recall some of His words recorded in the 
synoptics. Does He not say in Luke’s Gospel 
| (12. 50), “I have a baptism to be baptised with, 
/~and how am [I straitened till it be accom- 
plished”? 


and did He not say to Peter (Matt. 16. 23), 
\ / “Get thee behind Me, Satan, thou art an offence 
/ unto Me,” when Peter would keep Him from 
the Cross? 


as if the Cross, so far from being a thwarting of 
His aims, or an unfathomable mystery, 


were the goal on which His heart was set—the 
end and consummation He was yearning for— 
the object of His soul’s ambition? 


) Above all does He not say (Matt. 20. 28), “The 
\) Son of Man came to give His life a ransom for 
many”’? 


where the word translated “for” does not mean 
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“on behalf of” but “in the room and stead of” 
(Matt. 2. 22; 5. 38; Rom. 12. 17), 


where the word for “give” (dotva1—aorist) in- 
dicates a single action; 


where we are told in words whose meaning can- 
not be evaded that the captives of mankind win 
freedom by the payment of a price, and that 
price—His life. 


Note that these stupendous words about the 
Cross 


are not the words of Paul, or anybody else, 


brooding afterwards upon it, trying to reconcile 
it with the perfect will of God. 


They are the words of JESUS, spoken when 
here on earth, 


and therefore, 


unless we hold the Gospels utterly untrust- 


worthy, the Cross to Him was of profound sig- 
nificance. 
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Next take the scene of the Transfiguration 
(Luke 9), 


where on the mountain-top Moses and Elias ap- 
peared in glory, 


and talked with Him of one thing, and of one 
thing only, of the decease He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem. Observe they did not talk to 
Him 


as if commissioned by Heaven to instruct Him 
in the true meaning of the Cross; 


they talked with Him—ovredadovy avrg—as 
friends might speak together; 


and must we not conclude, when the Cross was 
the sole subject of their talk, 


when every other topic was deferred to this, 


when it filled every moment of that glad reunion 
to the exclusion of all else, 
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that to each and all of the three speakers it was 
an event of transcendent moment? 


The very words that Luke employs have a 
solemn and majestic cadence, 


“they spoke of the exodus He should fulfil”— 


as if the Cross recalled to them the Exodus of 
long ago—the greatest of all events in Jewish 
history, 


when the lamb was slain—and the first-born 
were saved by the shelter of the blood—and the 
people passed from captivity to freedom. 


But many doubt that story of the Transfigura- 
tion; they regard it as only a projection of 
the thoughts of Jesus; 


a casting into outward guise of what was passing 
in His mind; 


and the strange thing is that if that were so, it 
does not diminish from, but rather adds to, the 
grandeur of the Lord’s conception of His death, 
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He was thinking of it in the light of the old law, 
of which Moses was the representative. 


He was setting it in the light of prophecy, for 
Elijah was the prophetic type: 


“Beginning at Moses and all the prophets,” as 
afterwards He began on the Emmaus road, He 
felt the necessity that He must die. 


Linked thus in His own mind with the fulfilment 
of law and prophecy, how can we conceive Jesus 
as disconcerted with His death? 


It was the crown of the long past to Him; the 
culmination of God’s age-long purposes; the 
event for which all the centuries were waiting. 
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Once again take the Garden of Gethsemane, 


where three times He prayed, “If it be possible 
let this cup pass from Me,” 


where His soul was exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death (Matt. 26); 
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where He was sore amazed (Mark 14. 33 
jogato éxdaufeioar), where being in an agony 
His sweat was as great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground (Luke 22. 44), 


and observe that the word “agony” (Denney: 
“Death of Christ,” 63) indicates not only in- 
ward struggle, but also deadly fear. 


Now here we shall put our shoes off our feet, for 
we are on holy ground; 


but however it may seem to you, it does seem 
to me, 


that here is something not to be explained by 
the prospect of approaching death; 


something too awful and profound to be ac- 
counted for even by the horrors of martyrdom; 


something out of proportion to the Cross, if the 
Cross to Jesus was just the inevitable end. 


Many a martyr has gone singing to his cross— 
he has gone undaunted and serene to tortures 
just as cruel as those of Calvary, 
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and if it was these tortures, and these alone, now 
looming large upon Him; 


if it was the sensible horrors of that approach- 
ing death that caused this deathly depression— 
this bloody sweat—this deadly fear— 


Then many a servant has been greater than his 
Lord. 


But if our Lord knew that in that death of His 
there was something infinitely more than that; 


if, above all, in the words of His favourite chap- 
ter, 


He knew that He was numbered with the trans- 
gressors and bare the sins of many, and that the 
Lord had laid on Him the iniquities of us all 
(Isa. 53), 


then this deadly fear—this bloody sweat—this 
human shrinking from the cup, 


fall into their place at once, and are intelligible. 
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If He was a martyr dying a martyr’s death, then 
many of the martyrs have surpassed Him, 


in steadfastness, in the maintenance of joy, in a 
courageous bearing that knew no deadly fear. 


Nothing answers to Gethsemane for me save the 
conviction in the Saviour’s breast, that at Cal- 
vary He was bearing, and taking away by bear- 
ing, the sin of the world. 


10 
Lastly think of the Lord’s Supper. 


Many of you know that the Lord’s Supper has 
occasioned endless controversy, 


as. to the words our Saviour used—what He 
meant by them—what benefits the feast con- 
veyed; 


but there is no dispute about this—and this is the 
only matter that concerns us here—that our 
Lord wanted to be remembered by His death. 
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Now men seek to be remembered, always, by 
what gives fullest expression of themselves; 


not by the disappointments of their lives, but by 
the real aim and passion of their lives; 


by something that gathers up into itself all that 
they tried to be and do, 


and our Lord sought to be remembered by His 
death. 


Not by His miracles, though these were won- 
derful; 


not by His words, though never man spake like 
this Man; 


not by His birth or baptism or transfiguration; 
but by His death; 


and so we gather that His Cross, so far from 
being to Him a bitter disappointment, 


was the hour in which there flamed up into glory 
the spirit, purpose, passion of His life. 
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He was vividly conscious of its supreme signifi- 
cance, or He would never have chosen ié to be | 
remembered by. He was vividly conscious that 
the Cross was the crown and completion of His 
saving ministry. 


Therefore I am convinced that all the signifi- 
cance attached to Calvary 


in the New Testament—in evangelical preach- 
ing—in the experience of the soul, 


was not an afterthought—an inference of faith 
—an interpretation after the event; 


but was part and parcel of the consciousness of 
Jesus. 


II: The Significance of the Cross 
for God 
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II: The Significance of the 
Cross for God 


1 


Many people who make the Bible their rule of 
faith and life, 


and who acknowledge their profound indebted- 
ness to Jesus, 


have this great difficulty with the Cross 
that they do not see where it comes in. 


They acknowledge God as their heavenly 
Father, 


they know that God is love, 


they believe that the great passion of His heart 


is the highest good of all His children, 
Nata 
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and they cannot see clearly how the Cross is 
needed for God’s forgiveness of their sins. 


If God be love, why this awful scene—why this 
necessity that Christ should die—why this suf- 
fering and agony of One who was infinitely dear 
to Him—why out of His infinite compassion 
could He not forgive men freely, when they turn 
to Him with confession and true penitence. 


Thackeray says there are some women who love 
nothing better than forgiving, 


and that surely is true of God—He loves noth- 
ing better than forgiving; 


why then does He not forgive without any such 
awful event as Calvary, 


when men confess their sins in penitence of 
heart? 
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This difficulty is increased by certain consider- 
ations which occur to every mind. 
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One is the language of the Old Testament. 


There we read, in words of perfect clearness, 
that God delighteth in mercy (Micah 7. 18); 


that He is the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger and of great compassion; 


that as far as the east is from the west so far 
hath He removed our transgressions from us 
trea. 103. 12), 


that He blots out as a thick cloud our trans- 
gressions and as a cloud our sins (Isa. 44. 22), 


that though our sins be as scarlet they shall be 
white as snow; though they be red like crimson 
they shall be as wool (Isa. 1. 18), 


and in all these glorious declarations there is no 
hint that the forgiveness of our sins depends on 
a propitiatory death. 


On the contrary, they proclaim that God for- 
gives because of what He is, 
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and what He is at any moment, He is eternally; 


our pardon does not rest, they seem to say, on 
anything Another may accomplish; 


it rests on the infinite mercy of His heart. 


That is why believers are bewildered sometimes 
when they turn from the Old Testament to the 
New Testament. 


In the New Testament it is everywhere pro- 
claimed that forgiveness is dependent on the 
Cross, 


as if the full, free, glorious pardon of the Old 
Testament, which springs from the riches of 
God’s being, were narrowed to, and conditioned 
by, belief in an event which took place in space 
and time. 


Now consider the mystery of the Cross—the 
different interpretations that men give to it— 
the fact that to the Jews it was a stumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness (1 Cor. 1. 
23), 
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and are we not tempted to say that something 
has gone wrong here—that this intrusion of the 
Cross is a mistake? 


It darkens counsel—limits God’s infinite mercy 
—introduces perplexity and difficulty into what 
otherwise is clear and shining like the sun. 
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Again there is the conduct of our Saviour, 
when here on earth moving among sinners. 


One finds there, when He proclaimed forgive- 
ness, no reference to the Cross at all. 


He never said, ‘Sinner, I’m going to die for you, 
and in that death of mine you will win forgive- 
ness.” 


He never pointed sinners to the Cross and bade 
them find in that the source of pardon. 


He said, “Son, thy sins be forgiven thee” (Mark 
2.5). “This day is salvation come to this 
house” (Luke 19. 9), 
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“Her sins which are many are forgiven her” 
(Luke 7. 47). 


What Christ gave was an immediate pardon— 
it was bestowed the moment that He spake— 
men and women left Him full of joy, in the glad 
certainty that their sins were blotted out— 


yet these words were spoken before He died. 


Had these who heard them known that the Cross 
was coming, they might conceivably have linked 
their pardon to it, 


for they were Jews, and had often read and 
heard Isaiah 53; 


but certainly neither Zaccheus nor the man 
borne of four had the faintest glimmering that 
the Cross was coming, 


yet Jesus assured them that their sins were 
pardoned. 


Apparently the Cross did not come in—our Lord 
did not point to it at all; 
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it exercised no power over these sinners’ minds, 
for they were entirely unconscious of it; 


and one is prone to ask if it did not come in for 
them why does it come in for anybody? 


Were it not better, simpler, wiser just to say 
with Heine, “It is God’s métier to forgive’’? 
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Not only is there the consideration of Jesus’ 
actions, there is also the consideration of His 
teaching. 


I refer to the parable of the Prodigal Son. 


There you have a son falling into sin, repenting, 
coming home again; 
he is heart-broken at his own conduct—he is no 


more worthy to be called a son; 


and not only did the father pardon him; he did 
it with all the fulness of his heart— 


he ran to meet him, fell on his neck and kissed 
him. 
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There is no mention of the Cross at all in this 
most beautiful of stories; 


no inclusion of any third party; 


there is no one here but a father and a son, on 
the one hand love, and on the other penitence, 


and Jesus means it is like that with God. 


We are reminded of the words of the Old Testa- 
ment, ‘‘Like as a father pitieth his children.” 


As in the psalm so in the parable, pardon is the 
instant gift of love, 


and if such be the heart-reaching message of the 
Lord’s most beautiful of stories, 


again one asks, where does the Cross come in? 


a 


And then in addition to all this is our experience 
of life, for in life, in the great hour of forgiving, 
any intrusion of another is intolerable. 
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When a mother forgives her little girl, a father 
his little boy, when a man forgives his enemy, a 
woman some one who has wronged her, 


that is an entirely personal transaction—con- 
fined to the two concerned— 


the one actuated by love towards the other who 
is penitent. 


Thus man acts when he is most divine, and we 
are forced to ask why cannot God act so? 


Why drag into the heart of the transaction a 
seemingly alien mystery like Calvary? 


If God be love, and man be penitent, what more 
is needed to win pardon and all the gladness of 
God’s welcome home. 
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Let me say in passing, and though I say it in 
passing, it is a profound and glorious truth, 


the Cross is not needed and is not included 
because of God’s unwillingness to pardon, 
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If the New Testament said that, it would be im- 
mensely inferior to the Old Testament; 


but that is what the New Testament never says. 


Nowhere in the New Testament is the Cross 
conceived as turning an unwilling God into a 
willing one, 


as a compulsion on a reluctant God. 
It is not the cause of love, it is its consequence; 


it is not the spring of love, it is its outflow; 


and that is what is so often forgotten, 
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We read in the New Testament of Christ being 
offered as a propitiation for our sins, 


and our thoughts go back to pagan faiths, where 
men tried to appease their angry gods; 


but the tremendous difference is that in all these 
faiths MAN had to provide the propitiation; 


A 
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in the Christian faith GOD provides it. 


\ He does not ask men for an atoning sacrifice: 
) He gives the atoning sacrifice, 


and He gives it because He loves the world, and 
willeth not that any man should perish, 


\ Get that thought into your minds—that the 
< Cross is the gift of love and not its cause, and 


/ 
\ 


a 


\ 


(it will go far to relieve difficulty. 


’ For whatever reason the Cross is needed it is 


\ not because God is unwilling to forgive, 
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It is because He is so passionately edger to for- 
give, that He sent His Son to die. 


God is love—He is eternal love—love is the 
spring in God of every action. 


It is because He so loved the world that He sent 
His Son to die. 


\ Why then was the Cross needed if God eter- 
/ nally is love? Why does the New Testament 


\ 
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consistently and passionately make the Cross 


necessary for our forgiveness? 


That is the problem we must try to solve. 
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May I say here that the glorious assurances of 
the Old Testament that God delighteth in 
mercy, 


so far from negating the doctrine of the Cross, 
have a different bearing on it altogether, 


The Old Testament is not a final revelation; it 
is anticipative and preparatory- 


In the divine law it announces—in its prophecy 
—it looks forward and onward to Messiah; 


and therefore it does just what you would ex- 
pect—it proclaims the fulness and freeness of 
God’s pardon, simply as a glorious divine facty 
A boy learns what electricity can do long before 
he learns how it does it; 
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he learns the efficacy of his mother’s medicine 
long before he learns (if he ever does) what is 
the cause or secret of this efficacy; 


and so men had first to learn, from the great in- 
spired souls of the old Covenant, the fact of 
God’s abundant pardon 


before they could be taught in the fulness of 
the time that it came through the atoning death 
of Christ. 


First the fact, impressed on men, then the ex- 
planation of the fact. 


First the wonderful experience, then the secret 
of that experience in the Cross. 
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And then if we ask, Why was the Cross needed? 
to me the old answer is the only answer— 


God is more than a private person; God is the 
moral ruler of the universe. 
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A father forgives his child freely if the child be 
penitent; but if the father be a judge he cannot 
forgive a criminal like that, even although the 
criminal be his child; 


it is his duty to uphold and administer the law, 
in the highest interests of the state, and if he 
pardoned the criminal on the ground that he 
was penitent, the country would lapse to lawless- 
ness and chaos. 
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Or again take it that the father is a schoolmas- 
ter, and the son a pupil in the school; 


can he act as a schoolmaster as he can act as a 
father, forgiving because the child expresses sor- 
row? 


Would not that disintegrate and destroy disci- 
pline, and steadily lower the morale of the whole 
school, and inevitably lead to license? 
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These are very imperfect illustrations, but they 
suggest the problem of God; 
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how to forgive, as His heart yearns to do, and 
at the same time to be “the judge of all the 
earth;” 


how to pardon, on the slightest sign of peni- 
tence, and yet to maintain that law that lives 
in Him, 


so that men may live in the sure and splendid 
confidence that “justice and judgment are the 
habitation of His throne” (Psa. 89. 14). 


There was “a problem worthy of a God,” as 
Luther and Dr. Chalmers used to say— 


how to cancel sin, and treat it as if it were not, 
and yet maintain and vindicate His righteous- 
ness— 


and the New Testament with unvarying itera- 
tion, tells us that God solved that problem by 
giving His only begotten Son to die for sin. 


The Cross was not just a moving appeal to men; 


it was of infinite significance for God. 
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He gave His Son, He deliberately gave Him, 
that He might be just, and yet the Justifier of 
the sinner; , 


any divine pardon that belittled law would 
make this world an intolerable dwelling-place; 


but when God gave His Son to die for sin, 
“righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other” (Psa. 85. 10). 


III: The Significance of the Cross for 
Man 


III: The Significance of the 
Cross for Man 


] 


ONE sometimes hears it said that in the New 
Testament what you have is the fact of the 
Cross of Christ, 


and that theories of that fact are matters of the- 
ology with which the common man need not 
concern himself. Now it is perfectly true that 
in the Gospels what you have is the historical 
fact of Calvary; 


you have the historical story of the crucifixion 
told in most minute detail; 


and just as a story, a narrative of a historical 
event, a vivid description of what happened at 
Calvary, when Jesus died there between two 


thieves, 
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it has an arresting and moving power of the 
highest order. 


Set against the background of His life, so beau- 
tiful and spotless, so filled with love and strong 
compassion towards the least, the lowest, and 
the lost, 


there is an infinite pathos in the Cross which 
wonderfully affects the heart, and has a deep, 
purifying power. 
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But the point never to be forgotten is that, when 
you pass beyond the Gospels, the Cross is never 
viewed just as a fact of history 


but always in its relationship to man. 


In the Epistles of Paul, of Peter, and of John; 
in the Hebrews; in the Apocalypse, where the 
death of Christ continually recurs, and where it 
lies at the root of all the thinking, 


that death is never viewed as a thing apart, an 
isolated fact, 
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but always in its relationship to man. 


Not only so, but that relationship everywhere is 
the same relationship; 


it may be variously expressed, set in various set- 
tings, but everywhere it is the same relation- 
ship; 


and, put in the simplest terms, that relationship 
is this: that Christ died for us upon the tree. 
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Now to die for another is not a unique thing; 
) men have done that not infrequently. 


_ There were those in the Great War who could 
‘say about a comrade, “He gave his life for me.” 


When a doctor contracts a fatal illness in his at- 
tendance on a patient—when a mother starves 
herself that her child may have necessary food 
—when a man flings himself into the sea to save 
' another, and saves him, but is drowned in doing 
\. so— 
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all these lay down their lives for others. 


The question is then, Is that what Jesus did 
when He died for us upon the Cross? 


Do the New Testament writers view His death 
as an act of heroic sacrifice like these? 


We must turn to the New Testament to see. 
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Take for instance a word like that of Paul in 1 
Cor. 1. 13, where he is upbraiding the Corin- 
thians for their factions: 


“Was Paul crucified for you?” 


The whole force of that question lies in the in- 
stant rejection of its thought, 


not one of his hearers dreamed for a single in- 


stant that another by dying could take the place 
of Christ; 


Paul might love them, and did love them, and 
was willing to lay down his life for them, 
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but no one was crucified for them but Christ. 


That is the attitude of the New Testament to 
the Cross; 


the death of Jesus was not one of many; 


there was something in it that lifted it clean 
away from the deaths of martyrs or of 
heroes. 


It was unique; it stood alone; it had an incom- 
municable power and virtue— 


that is the consistent thought of the New Tes- 


tament. 
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And if you ask, Does the New Testament tell us 
what it was that made the Cross unique? 


the answer, as it seems to me, is written so that 
he who runs may read. 


Christ died, not merely for our benefit; there 
are many who have done that; 
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Christ “died for our sins, according to the Scrip- 
tures.” He “bore our sins in His own body on 
the tree.” God “made Him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin.” 


No other thought answers to the New Testa- 
ment; no other interpretation of its words is 
possible. 


The glory of the Cross in the New Testa- 
ment is that Christ died in our stead and room. 


The wages of sin is death, and Christ, our sub- 
stitute, had these wages paid in full into His 
bosom, and now, blessed be Heaven, we are free. 


That is the thrilling news of the New Testa- 
ment; that is the Gospel of the grace of God; 


Christ has died for us; he has borne the con- 


demnation that rests on every sinner of man- 
kind; 


and now there is nothing left for us to do but 
to accept that wonderful reconciliation, and to 
start heavenward in the glorious freedom of re- 
lease from the condemnation of our sins. 
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That is a Gospel worthy of God’s grace; that is 
a Gospel you can preach. 


You can go to men, as John Wesley said, and 
offer them full salvation now, 


and when we doubt it, it is all so wonderful, 


God comes and whispers to us, ‘‘As the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are My thoughts 
higher than your thoughts.” 
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The objection which will at once occur to you, 
to this magnificent doctrine of the Cross, is, that 
a just God could never sanction it. 


There is an incident in history which is apposite. 


When George Fox was confined in a gloomy dun- 
geon, a friend went to Cromwell offering to be 
confined in Fox’s room and stead, on the con- 
dition that Fox get his freedom. 


Cromwell, much impressed, refused on the 
ground that it was contrary to law; 
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and it is held that if God acted so, appointing 
the just to suffer for the unjust, that would be 
illegality in heaven. 


Nay, more, might one not ask, Could Fox ever 
have accepted freedom on these terms? 


Would he not have been wretched under the 
open heaven when he thought of his imprisoned 
substitute? And if the Christian Gospel be 
based on substitution, how can you explain its 
peace of conscience; its freedom from remorse; 
its joy? 
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To me the answer to such difficulties is that 
Christ is far more than just another person. 


He is not one, and I another, like George Fox 
and his friend. 


Christ is more than a man; He is Man. 


When He became incarnate, He assumed our 
human nature; 
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His humanity is universal, and all mankind may 
be said to be in Him. 


Think of the closeness of the union between 
Christ and believers; 


believers are in Him, as the branch is in the 
vine; as the members are in the body; 


and though this union only becomes actual 
through faith in the atoning death of Jesus, 


yet to God it was real from eternity, 


for they were “‘chosen in Christ before the foun- 
dation of the world” (Eph. 1. 4-12). 


Our substitute therefore is so one with us, that 
God can do what Cromwell could not do. 


Christ is not just another private person; He is 
“the light of every man coming into the world;” 


there is a profound sense, grounded in the New 
Testament, in which you and I were not apart 
from Christ but in Him, 
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when He died in our room and stead upon the 
Cross. 
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Such then according to the New Testament is 
the primary significance of the Cross to man; 


_it removes the barrier between man and God— 
it solves the problem created by our sin—it tells 
of a reconciliation made and perfected through 
which we can draw nigh to God—it tells us that 
our debt is paid, “‘Jesus paid it all”— 


and the Gospel-news is that all this is done be- 
cause Christ died in our room and stead upon 
the tree. 


It is a magnificent Gospel for a sinful world— 


worth preaching—worthy of high heaven. 
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But if this be the primary significance of the 
Cross for man, there are others involved in it 
and flowing from it. 


d 
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The first is: it reveals the awfulness of sin in 
God’s sight. 


Nature tells us nothing about God’s thought of 
sin, for in the realm of nature there is no such 
thing as guilt. And had we only the history of 
man to judge by, God’s verdict would be far 
from clear. 


For while history, in the long run, reveals “a 
power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness,” as Matthew Arnold put it, 


that power works so slowly that, in the individ- 
ual life, the verdict of Heaven is not always 
evident. 


If it were, it would be impossible to “make a 
mock of sin,” 


Conscience registers and voices God’s verdict 
upon sin, but there is nothing easier to tamper 
with than conscience, 


until men can do, without one twinge of con- 
science, what once would have pierced them 


with remorse. 
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But in the Cross, if we take the Cross in the 
uniform sense of the New Testament, sin is re- 
vealed as awful in God’s sight. 


It is not something He can disregard—not some- 
thing He can “wink at”—not something He can 
brush aside as of no importance in His eyes— 


Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures, 


and if God sent Him so to die, 

then sin is a tremendous reality to God. 

The declarations and warnings of the Old Tes- 
tament—the partial witness of history and life 
—the verdict of the tender conscience, and the 


strange awakenings of the hardened one+- 


these are corroborated and countersigned at Cal- 
vary, if Christ died there for our sins} 


It is easy to think lightly of our sins, and to-day 
“it is as fashionable as it is easy. 
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, But no one can ever take sin lightly, who takes 


the Cross in the sense of the New Testament. 


ff sin, to be adequately dealt with, demands the 
death of the Lord Jesus Christ, 


it is a tremendous reality to God. 
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Not only does it show the reality of sin to God; 
it is also the one great proof that God is love. 


There is no other proof in the New Testament. 


The writers of the New Testament, with one 
consenting voice, base their conviction of the 
love of God upon their interpretation of the 
Cross. 


Paul says (Rom. 5. 8), “God commendeth His 
love towards us, in that, while we were yet sin- 
“ners, Christ died for us.” 


John says (1 John 4. 10), “Herein is love, not 
that we loved God, but that He loved us, and 
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sent His Son to be the propitiation for our sins” 
(also John 3. 16), and we read in Revelation 
1. 5, “Unto Him that loveth us, and washed us 
from our sins in His own blood.” 


It is mot the Cross just as a fact of history that 
assures them of the love of God. 


fj: : : 
/ It is not the unrelated fact that Jesus died; it 
“is the fact that Jesus died for them. 


If God gave His only begotten Son to die that 
they might live, 


then His love is founded on a rock. 


If I were sitting reading on a pier, and a man 
bade his son jump into the water, 


that act, out of all relationship to me, would 
never prove to me that the man loved me; 


but if I were sinking in the water, and he bade 
his son take all the risk of saving me, 


then I might be certain I meant much to him. 
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So the mere fact that Jesus died carries no as- 
surance that God loves me, 


that death may have no relationship to me; it 
may be a spectacle unrelated to my need. 


But if God sent His son to die for me—sent Him 
into the deep waters to save me, 


then I have my assurance that He loves me. 


That is the one proof of the New Testament; 
God proves His love by the death of Christ for 
sinners; 


not by the beauty of the world, nor by the sum- 
mer time, nor by happiness, nor peaceful days; 


/ these may vanish: clouds may veil the heavens; 
the golden bowl may be broken at the foun- 
\tain; 


but the Cross remains, and while the Cross re- 
\mains we can never doubt the love of God. 
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I close by touching on the significance of the 
Cross as the motive power of the new life. 


If Christ died for me upon the Cross, and if so 
doing He has saved me, 


| then my indebtedness to Him is infinite, and 
“\that indebtedness determines everything. 


1 Cor. 6. 20, “Ye are bought with a price; there- 
fore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, 
which are God’s.” 


2 Cor. 5. 15, “He died for all, that they who 
live should henceforth live not unto themselves, 
but unto Him who died for them and rose 
again.” 


Eph. 5. 25-27, “Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave Himself for it; that He might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
Word, that He might present it to Himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing; but that it should be holy and 
without blemish.” 
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1 Peter 2. 24, “Who His own self bare our sins 
in His own body on the tree, that we, being 
dead in sins, should live unto righteousness: by 
whose stripes ye were healed.” 


Paul says, ‘“The love of Christ constraineth us, 
because we thus judge that One died for all” (2 
Cor. 5. 14). 


He means that the love proves a constraining 
power when we have passed a certain judgment 
(xotvavras—aorist ) on the Cross. 


That judgment or interpretation is, that on 
the Cross Christ died for all, 


and, says Paul, from the moment you yield your- 
self in abandonment of soul to that, 


the love of Christ becomes the determining mo- 
tive of the life. 


The word for constraineth (ovvéyez) is used 
in another interesting passage, 
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it is applied (Luke 8. 45) to the hemming in of 
the Lord on every hand by the crowd, when the 
woman with an issue touched Him, 


and Paul means that a Christian is like that; he 
is free, and yet on every hand he is hemmed in 
by the love that Christ hath shown him. 


What controls him now, in thought and speech 
and action, is mot the pressure of an outward 
law, not tradition, not even the words of God, 
so far as they are written upon stone; 


what controls him is the love of Christ on Cal- 
vary; his whole life is a response to the mystery 
and wonder of the Cross. 


Hence the amazing freedom of the Christian; 
the New Testament thrills with that glad 
liberty. 


Rules, enactments, statutes, have all disap- 
peared ; 


the Christian has escaped from their control. — 
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And yet the Christian is no libertine, who can 
live in defiance of the moral law, 


for now the love of Christ constrains him— 


constrains him, that is, to follow Christ—to be 
obedient to His Word—to love what Christ 
loved, to abhor what He abhorred—to live so as 
to win His approval. 


The life of the Christian, his service of his 
brother, his doing of duty, his bearing of the 
Cross, are inspired by his infinite indebtedness 
to Him who loved us and who died for us. 


A Christian, it has been said, is one who does 
ordinary things in extraordinary ways. 


That means that his motive in all he does is 
utterly different from men’s common motives: 


it is gratitude; it is inward obligation; it is the 
passion of an infinite indebtedness— 


the love of Christ constraineth us. 
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Hence springs the moral power of the Cross; 
it is an uplifting, sanctifying, conquering power. 


The whole sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit 
rests on the soul’s response to the atonement. 


It is because He loves us, and showed His love 
by washing us from our sins in His own blood, 


that, out of great tribulation, His people will be 
perfected at last (Rev. 7. 9-17). 
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